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ABSTRACT 

Results and descriptions of an exploratory study 
designed to develop an instrument to identify gifted Mexican- American 
children vho vould not ordinarily be identified vith traditional 
techniques are presented. The Mexican American community was used to 
develop a cultural*community based definition of giftedness and to 
develop a measure for identifying Mexican American gifted children 
using behavior statements. These behaviors were then used to produce 
an adjectival rating scale and a behavior rating scale vhich were 
administered to the parents of the fifty four bilingual children in 
the sample. These children were administered five diverse tests of 
intellectual ability. Thirty four children across grade levels were 
selected into the gifted category on at least one of the five tests. 
Nine children were selected into the gifted category on more than one 
instrument. Of these thirty four gifted children, twenty two were 
among those for whom behavior *id adjectival ratings had been 
collected. Prom the data it appeared that gifted children were seen 
as having a better sense of humor, greater intelligence, more 
self-confidence, as being more creative, more ambitious, more 
truthful, more independent, more curious, as having better judgment 
and being more expressive than non-gifted children. (RC) 
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INTRODUCTION 



In the piist few yc.irs t;uicl» pro^iMmmntic emphasis lias been placed on mect- 
itiR the cdiu'ationaJ ncoil ^ of (:hc financially and cducntional ly disadvantaged 
student and tlio student from a culturally or linguistically different back- 
ground. These pro[;rams must he niaint.i ined ; indeed even more energies need 
to br invefJtcd in Chera. Hut in providinj;', educational progran's and related 
services for llie.se cliildren, we have too frequently overlooked the special 
needs uf the gifted and taltuited child. Despite popular opinion to the con- 
trary, intellectual and creative talent cannot survive educational neglect 
and apatliy (Gal laj'Jjer , in press). It is time for us to realize that it is in 
our best interest to assure not only the development of children who have the 
potential to make exL raordiiuiry contributions to our society in general but 
also to the cmorgoncc of our non-dominant ethnic groups. 

KxceptionaJ ly talcnt.ed individuals coiao from all races, sociooconomic 
groups, cjooijraphic areas, and environments. A consc?rvative estimate of the 
gifted population ranges between 1.5 and 2.5 million children out of the 
total scliool population of 51.6 million (1970 estimate). In Education of 
tiie Gil: t od and T.i lfntcjd (1972), the U. S. Office of Kducatiun acknowledges 
widespread neglect of gifted and talented children.'* This neglect is oven 
more intense among the minority groups, particularly with Mexican American 
children and the cliildren oi other Spanish-speaking groups, whoso giftrdnoss 
nay Le unnoticed and unnurtured in schools Jacking the capability even to 
identify the gifted ai.rjng tliem. Three or: the major findings of the U. S. 
Office C'f i.ducatiun study l^oi'vo. to reiteratt? these facts: 

. Kxistin*! so.vicus to the gifted a:;d talenlotl do not reach, large 
and significant sub^ ot'U 1 a t i on:; (o,g., i.tinor i tier, and di sadvantagod) 
arid j-.etvi.' only .i very i:ii;all percentage of gifted and talented 

poj'uJ.aticui gt:nc) ally. 
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. ^^f>»''citil Jiurviccii (U:s.ujn(^d I'or thu (jiCtcd and taJcnlod di jj«idvanta(jod 

will aliio jorvo otlior t.iryot pupulationtJ iiiiujiud out for attention 
■ and suppoL't, 

. Scivico5» providod to tji. ftnd and talented childrcMi can and do produce 
significant and moasur<ible outcomoiJ. 

Tho cjiftod and talented ainoncj the Mexican Ariorican minority cjroup poac 
a particular chalJenijc and c>])portunity for educators. The fact tliat some 
unusually gifted Mexican Amoricany hive emorcjed and den.onstrated outctandincj 
ability does net dinunirdi the need for educational planners and researchers to 
attend to the special problems of their early identification and nurture 
uithin tlu? schoolr,. For each p.ifteJ Mexican American wlio has overcome the 
obstacles and discouragement posed by educational neglect and has demonstrated 
his or her ability, how many other bright Mexican Americans have been 
frustrated by the Jaek of opportunity for development and have given up or 
expressed themselvis in socially unacceptable ways? (See Dodd , 196^) 

To discover nnd develop tlie potential of the gifted younj^stors in the 
minority groups necessitates comprehensive planning. Kvidenco from various 
studies and reviews (e.g., Hruch, 1972; He Hann & llavighurst, 1961; Freehill, 
1961; Stallings, 1972) suggests that the more specific and carefully planned 
*.he intervention, and the earlier the intervention, the better the results. 
Unfortunately, extant measures of giftedness are not particularly reliable 
or valid indices when used on young children (Blosser, 1963). Attempts to 
utilize tests at the preschool level have been successful only wlicn careful 
preliminary screening and searcli have ])een conducted (Haldwin, 196A; Martinson, 
1960; & Walton, 1961) . 

The i)ro!)lem of developing talent continues to hv one of di'vising educa- 
tional op{)or tunit ies that wil l unlock this creative ard intellectual potential. 
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V>ru^i\u«s LliaL will ho couccrnod with valuos, attitu(lc«» «cv1 f-ccncepts , and 

commi ttniinC: to cuucinii(?d gtuwth, not just Liu! acquisition of knowledge, 

A more luir.:iiu s t J c ediuMtioi;, wluMc tlio affcotivc is intccraLod 
with lUc I'o^'iiiiivo h.is sj^^cial nuMiiinp, for our pJfLod youuji^stors-- 
as It dofs for all younj'stors. W(» need to allow the dovelopmont 
of a TjifttHl tliild's capacity for Jove, om|iatliy, av>;arenrss and hir, 
aV)ility to comnuinicatc as a lunnan bcinp, wiih hi« fellow human being's, 

(Lyon, 1972). 

While wc aro trviaf. to bring togollicr the C'\e;niti.vo and affective in a total 
educational aj)proach for all cliildrcn, wc must i emeniber that before programs 
•for the Kilted minority ^I'^^'^ip cliildren can be d«>r.igned, the gifted among them 
need to be ichntifiod and their j;pcrial needs st adied. At the time of school 
entry and continuing thr(Uif.ht)ui: their r»chool ca/i'cr the gifted and talented 
present challenging eduk!. lal problem oocaust* of their unusual intellectual 



abi 1 it ies . 



Minority children wlu) are gifted need to be recognized for a number of 



reascnirj : 



1. Tiiey aro more difficult to identify than members of the dominant 
ethnic j;roup because tests and measures used to identify dominant 
group 5;tudents arci not valid cross-culturally. 

2. A greater iuiini)er oT minority f;roup gifted students are alienated 
by tlioir eclueational experiences in a non-rt»spons ivc educational 
system than are j'j'fted students of the dominant ethnic group. This 
is manifest in the hi;;h drop-out rates of the njinority group. 

3. Intervention Miriilei;ies in general and educational programs in 
particular rerpiire a more coi:i])rei;ens ivc» sens] t i ;i Ln;;* of instructional 
personn*^! tt^ deal not only v.»iLh the high pot.enti ils of these 
youn};stcrs hut alr.o villi the different style of life tlu'ough which 
they I'xhibit those propensit ies. 



*'^TIn'ee members. i)f the pn\jict .sttiff jjresented ther.c* tieedf at the 1973 Northwest 
Regional. CtMiferencc? on the* (lijted an<l Talented in New Haven, Connecticut. 
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Koi; I'X iriiplu, wo need to develop mcthodologietj for bi lincjual-bicul turai 
L'lucatiotu The niituml strencjtli of ;ho dc>minant language of minority 
group n\ofrlM.'rtt--be it lancjiiacje ditCerenco from Knyliijh or a dinloctical 
variation of r:ivjl it;h--muyt bo capitalized upon in the instruction of 
the child, PurUlionnoro , Iho motlior ton^jue must bo cjivon statuij in the 
school prcrji'am ai3 a in^Miui of oxpresiiincj itself worthy of retention 
and elaboration^ in order to preserve a child 'y ethnic identification 
while providing hi:n linyuiiitic alternatives with which to cope with 
the dominant ijociety. 

4, If pio;jranr. Tur the cjitted inon\l)err. of ncn-doniinant ethnic cjroups aro 
to avuid tl»e criticii.a.s leveled aqainst many compcnsatoj-y prociramu, 
Lhoy must proviJc for i he* leadership of clhnically-targeted projects 
by meiiihers of the ethnic groups themselves • 

We submit that the idont i f i ca ti on and cultivation of the nost gifted 
and talented nonbers of tJ.e dlveriie ethnic groups would greatly 
facilitate tl;o i;ell: -nan.iqonont ot ethnic deiJtiny. 

Tlio vii:ibility of minority leader^;hip would greatly enhance the 
cultuie a*; a w'nole and the tiolf-concept of the individual child. 

The gifted ciiild is especially alert to the irrelevancy of his schooling 
and may bccoTir^ even more frustrated than the average child. In an un- 
responsive system, w!)at special efforts can we GX|)Cct for the education 
of the gifted? Ke need an ethnically compatible educational system which 
will provide for individual differences in children, one that will do 
the fol lowing: 

1. Develop curly identification techniques. 

2* Individualize in:>truction in n manner relevant ethnically to 
ethnically corr.jjatxblo scliool system;j. 

3. Promote cultviral iincl linguistic pluralism througli the deliberate 
cultivatic»n of the best young minds in the coiumunity, so that children 
in conta<^L across cultures can benefit from the strengths in the 
otlier cultuies. 

4. Develop and im[;lemont a system of inservicc for tcacJiors, counsclorn, 
adminvstLiitori; iind paraprof essionals wliich. will make tliein sensitive 
and r(».spen;;.ive to tlic needs of youngsters and enable thein to use and 
adapt relevant cnrr i culu:n« 

5. lieet.uit, train ar.d retain minority group mnnijors in v)^. jitions of 
pov;er in eduCiition and other fields of croat-vv • MO.r/or« 
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'J J t^'; I. C'iii hl i n Lhc IJl *.M :. ontary £k:hool , Jamoii J. Galla<jhor (1959) 
discubijoc the usefuinotwj tind limitations o£ the variouii procedures for 
identif yitiy (jit'tcd chiidri'ti/ none of thuin flawJosy. Using only toachcr 
o hiifM va ti(Mi w>: would miiii*. undcrachicvurt5 , the culturally difforcnt, children 
with mutivitat lonal piubliMus, children with emotional problems, and children 
with a boilj<jorcnt or apathetic attitude toward the school programs. Also, 
in the U. S. Office of education j;tudy, it was discovered that teachers do not 
icItMitify about 50 pcrcunL of the j;iftod, and tend to include other students 
witliin the £;iftcd catef^ory merely because they are well-dressed, polite and 
obedient. Harbc (I964i) found that teachers do not nominate 25 percent of the 
highly gifted. Similar levels of inaccuracy appear to occur wlion attempts 
wore made to i^elect tlie creative cliild (Martinson & Soago».» , 1967). Informal 
methods of nomination definitely need supplementing with standardized tests 
of intulligencre and acl\.i cvernent or with otlier, valid assessment techniques. 

According Galltujhe. 19r>n), individual intell ig c nce tests arc the 

best n\cthod, hut ex£)Gnsive in the use of prof Oi^sional time and services. It 
is not practical as a general screening tool in schools witli limited 
psychological services. Of late, much critic^ ism has been raised concerning 
the use of intelligence tests, based on middle-class knowledge and values, 
with minority ^;roup children (DeAvila, 1972). 

Gnlla^'Jior (1959) considers p,roup int oIH^^m uh^ tests to be generally good 
for screening;, but these moasurej; may not identify those potentially gifted 
students witli readinj; difficulties, emotional or motivational problems, or 
wliat ho calls cultural impovor i shmont . Kducat ion of the Gi fted and falent_cd 
(U. S. Ofiice of r:ducation, 19V2) reports that ti\e more ln{;lily gifted are 
actually ponali:<od by p.roup intel 1 i j^once tests. Acli i evom tMU: test batterici 
will not idiMlify thf u:ui »m aclii ev i nj; child who is nonetheless exceptionally 



brir.ht. Aihirvoinunt icsLp are typically constructed to measure brcadtn of 
knowlod^;o — uoc depth of understand iuf, » not comprehensive ki\owled{;o> nor 
knowledge transferable across situations. Creativity tests, Galla^jher feels, 
do show promise of iilL^ntifying; tite divergent thinker who may be overlooked 
on the intolligunce tests, but may be too narrow in scope to be used without 
being supplemented by otlier measures. 

The tests presiinily used to identify gifted and talented youngsters are 
biased in favor of the population for which they were devised (Bcrnal, 1971, 
1972a). It would seem, f ur tluirnore , that the greater the loading of these 
tests on £, general intelligence, the greater the likelihood of bias against 
non-dominant ethnic groups (KJeinfeld, 1973). They tend to measure the ex- 
tent to whicli an individual's background is similar to that of the model 
cultural configuration of American society. Rarely has n test of intellectual 
potential been written for and standardized on a group of minority children. 
Test publishers and psychoinetrists liave failed to fully consider the cultural 
and linguistic differences of minority group cliildren when constructing, pub- 
lishing, and administering these tests or interpreting their results. 

An analysis of the content and format of items used in many of the 
traditional l.Q. tests suggests that many of these tests .ire measuring some- 
thing other than tliat for which they were designed — at least when applied to 
children who are not of the same cultural background. For these persons, 
the tests are also measures of socialization ai.d language (Zirkel, 1972), 
produc t ivi ty or level of aspira t ion , experience or spec if ic learni ng , and 
endurance. l\sychoiuetricians fail to take into consideration some of tliG 
differences l)etv;L'i;n middle class Anglos and most ihinority groups: (1) minority 
group cliiUiren a:i a rule do not speak or understand the language of the test; 
(2) tliey ]r;vi» not hwJ the opportunities to acquire t^;e knowledge (experience 
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of Mpo'^it ic U\'irniti[;) lu^cossary to pass tUo. testes; (3) Lhoir cxpuriencos have 
not proil i s|)o«ih1 ttunn to tcsiiup, situations and have not developed test-taking 
stratcRi^''^ i J^nd (A) I tiey have a different cultural background, but are penal- 
izeil by the soc iali zai ion aspects of the I.Q. tests for not having; acculturated 
(Mercer, 1971; Hernnl, 1972a; DeAvila, 1972). 

Not only are many of the identification measures methodologically con- 
troversiaJ and cnitrovert ible , but (as will be seen in a subsequent chapter of 
this paper) the experts even have difficulty agreeing on a test-based defini- 
tion of giftedness. This lack of a concise consensual definition (OKI, 1971) 
has often been a stumbling biocl; to research on giftcdness. The leaders in 
the field, however, are becoming increasingly aware that identification pro- 
cedures tiiat screen or bar participation of minority students in programs 
for tiic gifted have to be reconsidered (Gallagher, in press). Rather, the 
procedure should stress a search for talent . The question should not be 
whether minority students obtain a certain high score on tests of intelligence 
or achievement or creativity, which arc appropriate with Anglo populations, 
but whether there are indications — perhaps taken from real life iiuu reflecting 
the marks of intelligence fostered by their respective ethnic communities — 
of their true potential for cognitive development and the acquisition of 
functional bicultural skills. If talent potential is to he identified, better 
strategics must; bo found for accommodating Lest related linguistic and cul- 
tural differences betwc^on ethnic groups in j'.eneral and their differential 
readiness lo take tests (Hernal , 1971) and exposure to test content in par- 
ticular. Also, prof es5;ionals are be^'.inning to understand that "intelligence" 
can bo dofiuod differently from culture! to c\ilture (e.g., Kl.einfcld, 1972) — a 
matter of great moment to Mexican Americans who must live in two cultural 
sett in^;s • 



Tassow (P)7 2) wrolo that 

CI i f tt^dni»ss ami talcMit always liavo a social rofLTcMU-- 
tlioso ahilitios that arc iMoiitificcI and dcvol opt'cl arc 
them* that ai'o va 1 uod by .society — ami the child iti the 
depressed area v/lro ] otcnl\ially c;ifted may be doulUy 
(Ufiadvantacjod for lie liveij in an environment tliat niay 
bi' lio.sti.lo or apiithotic to hie, particular abilities;. 

(p. 28) 

Undoubtedly, a crons-cul tural study ol: giftcdnesa would L;crvo to clarify 

the concept, much as other cror.i;-cul tural studio:; shed light on other traits 

or attribute!; Cianastcr & Havighursr, 1972). 

Rnowing that there is lio generally agreed upon definition of giftednosSi 

that the prrsent methods of identification are inadequate, in ^omo respect, 

for all gitti:d children but especially ^or tlio minority gifted, and tliat 
giftedno:iS as a construct or idea must always have so.io referents — i.e., is 

defined in a sueial conficxt (Vernon, 1969) — tlie bilingual Early Elementary 
Pio;;rain of SI^DL proposal to approach the study of ciftedncss as perceived by 
Mexican Amor i cans tiicmselves. The necessity of involviuf; the Mexican American 
conmiunity — parents, comn;unity leaders, students, and cliildren — is evident when 
we recall Pafisc^w's statement ''...those abiJities that are identified and 
developed /ire those that are valued by society." Studies done by psychologists 
sociolo^^ists , anthropolo[;ists and historians have shown tiiat Mexican /Vmcricans 
have some unicjue social and cultural vaUies (e.g., Ramirez, 1972; Romano, 1969) 
It follows that Mexican Arr.oricanf; would also have some distinct beliaviors 
whicli are valvu^a by tlie Mexican American community and therefore selectively 
reinfcjrced an^l duvelopod. 

An interview format was developed to elirit people's perceptions about 
^'iiftcd and talented children as wull as exam]ile.s of behaviors which would, in 
tiieir eyes, l)e indicative of the trait. The intevview and responses are 
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disciisMul IniiT in Ihv roport, A review of the interview refipoiiscs led to the 
development of a belinvioriil check list, which became the basis for the study 
described licrein. 

Althou|;h thi.^ roport presents the result ol i\r\ cxplorntory study--a first 
attempt to develop nn instrument to identify gifted Mexican Americans who 
would not ordinarily be identified with traditional tociunques--this research 
is a significant and cncouraf;int step toward better identification methods 
and, ul t innately , toward the design of culturally responsive programs for the 
gifted child of divcr^;ent baokp,round. Whereas other studies have indicated 
thai certain beh/i v i oral /p^M-sonal i ty traits arc associated with potential 
gif tetlncj's , this research idiows that some of these traits are indeed diagnostic 
(or differentially predictive) of this potentiality, much as Meeker (1971) 
believed they would be. 
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mi:tiiouology 



Crosi^-cul lur.i 1 1 i icxwi tir r surv ey . A crosR cultural «oarch of the literature 

as it rclaiLMl lo tli^' i;iflod cliilu wnii undertaken, A mimber of different sources 
were tapped: journal'^, books, abstracts, the I'.RIC (Kducat ional Resources 
Infurn u ('enUM) f;yslen, and v;orks not yet published. The search of the 
litiTaturc iron the Spanish-speaking countries, pertaining to giftedness, tac 
developr.ionl i)f nuntal tests, and ihe c!evclopnient of a culturally based definition 
of giflcdni'ss was conducted at the Latin American Collection of the University 
of *lt'x.'is ri Aii.sL in, 

Twu facts became vi»ry clear as a result of the literature survey. First, 
the Span i r:l.-sp'^^.jk in^; countries have not developed a culturally based definition 
of gif tt Jm ...N , nor have they developed their ov/n mental tests, Hnthor, they 
ari: usin,; translation:; or adaptations of verbal or non-verbal tests of intel- 
]i>;euce anJ creativity developed in the United States, (These include the 
I' n.i'ba 1 n t eXi^AMi c i a jU^ W^i*c^^^^^ the Coodenough Draw-A-Man, the Stanford- 

r»inot, aiul the Torrance Ti»scs of Creative Thinking.) 

Secondly, thi* najorily of the literature on giftedness in the United 
States is bai;od on psycholor.ists' or educators' ideas of Rifldncss, which 
are still tied to a score on an intelligence te!;t. Kurlliemore, no works 
wi»re found wiiicii attcnipt to discover what tlie popular ideas of giftedness 
or talent are in thi* United States or to document the valtu* of these traits 
in Ainerican society, Alter extensive discussion, the project staff concluded 
that the n i ft*sj^j t ion;; of gifteJneiis in ther»e definitions would be lafg^^ly 
limited to ficKls roi\uiriv\j\ verbal ov scieulific o\>llitics, srnolar>iUlp 

in partictilar, hikewise, talent v>»ould most likely be seen in traditional 
aiL forns o' cc\:i|K»;;i l ion:» , Thci*' is , tlien, tlie por-sibility that tlie larg r 



Amorican !iociiay--nicUtdinf, tlie domituuiL Aii^lo cLlmic p,roup-*woul d view and 
attribute tlioju? qualities iioniewiuit differently than educators or pBychologista 
do, perhaps by extending tbc domains of giftcdnoss and talent. 

Conuttun i t y _i npu t * '^his project was postulated on the belief that a community, 
in this cane, the Mexican American*? of Texas, can speak to tho matter of 
intollif.ence. Wc affirm the necessity and validity of involving the community 
in a behavioral study. Chicanos do recognize and articulate many traits, 
attributes, characteristics, and capabil it icti of the truly outstanding thinker 
and performer. In an interview situation they arc able to describe particular 
behaviors which arc culturally valuable and t therefore, useful in dist inguisliing 
the gifted and talented child from the average. 

Project field specialist<5 worked witii Mexican American barrio communities 
in three Texas cities to determine iiow giftcdness and talent are perceived. 
An interview questionnaire in English (Appendix A) and Spanish (Appendix B) 
was developed by the project staff to gather data on such factors as the 
personal characteristics of gifted or talented children; how giftodness is 
revealed in the school, home, and cor.iMunity; the relationsliip of giftedness 
to bilingual ir.p; and what kind of environment or background best allows 
giftedness in a child to flourish. 

The int erviewer introduced himself and gave a short statement of the 
purpose of th(» interview. ''...I'm working on a study of tlie Mexican American 
culture with the Southwest Lab about talented and gifted children. Wc all 
know that everyliody is different from everybody else in some ways. We are 
especially Jnterest(*d in the very talented and very gifted Mexican American 
child.'' 

The int(»rviow format presented two sots of similar questions, the first 
scr directed to the talented and the second to the j;ifted. Hcfure tho actual 
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qiK'titiom'nK bi'KV'Ui, .1 Ktory of a talented or gifted child was told, and «otne 
examples Were plven of talented or gifted people in our cvilturc. By using 
the story and cxamploH, we lioped to focus tlic respondents' attention on 
talent or Riftednoss while biasing tlieir responnos as little as possible. 

Tlie questions wore designed to elicit a variety of responses. Tlic first 
fev^ questions were to elicit traits and clinractoristics useful in defining 
talent or giftedness iti Mexican Americans. The next set of questions was to 
elicit beliavioral statements useful in designing tlic bcliavior checklist. 

Tlie next two questions were intended to educe an image of a talented 
cliild. "Do you tliink of this cliild as being male or female, Mexican Aincrican 
or Anglo? If Mexican American: docs (he/she) luive liglit or dark skin?" 
Although some peo|)le were offended by this question, it was intended to 
discover if Mexican Americans associate giftedness with looking like an 
Anglo or a Spaniard (having light skin). 

Question six was also misinterpreted by a few people. By asking, "In 
what areas do you think Mc»xican Americans are especially talented?" the staff 
wanted to assess in which areas Mexican Americans felt otlicr Mexican Americans 
were especially talented and wliicli areas were valued cnougli to be mentioned. 

Question seven required that the interviewee tliink of persons in ^^or/liis 
acquaintance. Names given of children, five to eight years old, wet^ .ecorded. 
Some of these children were visited at school or at home at a later date. 

Three hundred interviews were conducted during a throe-month period 
in tlie barrier: of San Antonio, Austin, and Dallas. Of the respondents 
interviewed, 12*7% had little or no scliooiing. In the Southwest as a 
whole > 17.6% of the Mexican American population liavc little or no schooling. 
Thirty-seven percent (3/%) of the intervii^wecs liad completed primary but 
had not cu:;:p J e ttnl high bchi>ol, compcired to the Southwest as a whole, where 
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h.ivi' jciiuii-cel tlio saiiu! level of schoolin}** Forty-two percent (^i2%) of 
the responclentM IkkI comi^leled lu^;h scliool. anJ sonic colloRc, while only 35 per- 
cent of tlie Mexican AnuM'icans in the Southwest have. This higher than average 
educational levol prohahly reflects the fact that most of the interviews were 
conducted in university tovns (Austin and San Antonio) by university students. 
Six percent (GrO of the interviewees had cither completed coIlep,c, were in 
graduate school, or were professionals. This percentage is reflective of the 
Southwest as a whole (^i.HrO. 

The interviews were read and tabulated by the project staff. This was 
done by hand, since the staff agreed that to tabulate with the computer would 
have required categories of responses which might not have been valid. As 
staff members worked with the data, categories of responses emerged naturally. 
Contradictory statements also were sorted by category, and if as many as 
25 percent of the statements in any category were confounded, it was removed 
as a possible descriptor. The remaining categories were used in two ways. 
The firsL v;as to .ovclop a limited cultural definition (see Community Per- 
spect^'ve:.) of giftcclness in Mexican American children, fully realizing that 
this was a first attempt at exploring community points of view and that a 
definition will emerge as furthei* resoarcli — principally in other geographic 
areas — is conducted. The items in these categories became the raw material 
for the (level opiuent of the behavioral and adjectival checklists. The inter- 
view was structured to elicit statements of behaviors or actions which wci'e 
tiiought to differentiate ])etween average and gifted children, 

Devol o n in c j Die b olvaviorf; ratin g scale a nd adjec t J vo rat ing s e al e , One 
hundred and twenty-six (126) of these bfihavioral statements were put on 
cards for ease in sorting. Twenty (20) Mexican Americans, 15 of which wore 
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professionals, were iisked to sort the statements into seven groups: Gifted, 
Talented, Average , Gifted and Talented, Talented and Average, Gifted and 
Average, and Irrelevant/Undecided. The judges then ranked the statements 
within each of tlie categories (except for the categories of Average and 
Irrelevant) according to their prohable ability to discriminate among 
Gifted, Talented, and Average children. The behaviors wore then tabulated 
according to their frequency in each category and by their mean rank within 
categories. These tabulations were inspected visually, and items which 
appeared in about equal frequency across tlie categories were eliminated, 
as were those which were consistently low in rank or found in the Irrelevant/ 
Umlecided Category over 25 percent of the time. Based on the results of 
this sorting procedure, the number of basic behavioral statements was 
reduced to A3. 

These behavior statementr were then cast into scale form. The lead-in 
question is, **How frequently docs ( name of S ) do ( tiie particular behavior )?" 
or "How frequently do ( these behaviors ) happen with/to ( name of S )?'* 

The adjectival rating scale was developed from the categories by 
extracting the single word descriptors most often used. Polar adjectives 
were used at the other end of a seven point scale. 

Both the behavioral and the adjectival items were revised according 
to the suggestions of the independent judges before they were written into 
the rating form administered to the parents of the children in the sample. 
The behavioral statements and the adjective check list constituted the • 
basic interview for parents. 

The sample . Bloom (1964) and Martinson (1961) have shown that early 
identification of gifted children is best for the child, since it permits 
the schools to nurture these children's gifts from the outset of their 



cclucatioiKil exper Lonccs • Vor this reason the samplo population was limited 
to bilingual Mexican American children in grades K~3, roughly five to eiglit 
years old. 

In tlie interest of time and in the hope of generating a greater pro- 
portiox. of gifted youngsters for the purpose o'^ this exploratory study 
than would normally be found in any population, the project staff decided 
to rely on the assistance of the staff and facilities of the Creative 
Learning Center in the Dallas area and on the Teacher Corps volunteers 
in the Edgewood Independent School District, San Antonio, for nominations. 
Tlie Creative Learning Center gathers together some of the brightest, most 
creative minority group (Mexican American, Black, American Indian) and 
Anglo children in Dallas. The Teacher Corps volunteers were in the class- 
room four mornings a week. They were also involved in tlie community, 
made home visits, and set up clinics for such things as filing Income 
Tax ReLurns. 

The Teacher Corps volunteers who worked with the project staff 
underwent two brief training sessions, one to dispel stereotypes about 
giftedncss and the other on how to conduct the interviews themselves. 
The volunteers were working at Loma Park Elementary (income ranging from 
very poor to lower middle class) and Guerra Elementary (mostly migrant). 
They were asked to turn in six names of students in their respective 
classrooms, two gifted, two average, and two below average. They were 
also asked to try to obtain spontaneous validation of their nominations 
from the neighbors and parents of the children themselves on the inter- 
view forms. 

A total of 108 bilingual cliildren were nominated and tested. Although 
some children were nominated from Austin, test conditions proved to be 
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uiifavoriib le . Kach child was administorud tlic WISC, Torr^mcc-Thinkiiig Cre- 
atively with Words, Verbal aad ri[;ural (form A) and the DoAvila Cartoon 
Conservation Scales. All tests were iidm inistered within a three-month period. 
The I'ield special i5'.is contacted tlio parentt; of the sample group and admin- 
istered the behavior scale and adjective scale. The field specialists 
conducted tlicse sessions in the liomes. Often it was impossible to find the 
parents at iiome or able to devote their full attention to responding. There- 
fore, of tlie 108 Mexican American children tested, 54 were actually rated by 
their parents, yielding a usable sample of the same number. There were 35 
pales and 19 females in tlic sample . 

The te st instruments. Tlie Cartoon Conservation Scales (CCS) were developed 
based on the theory that fhe determination of intelligence must be studied 
tiirough tlie examination of intra-ind ividual rather tlian inter-individual 
approaches. Several measures of Piaget's conservation tasks were assessed 
by this cartoon format developed by DeAvila, e_t _al . In DeAvila's (1972) 
procedure, three cartoon frames were presented in which two children discuss 
a Piagotian task. In the first frame an equality is establislied between two 
objects according to the dimension being studied (i.e., number, length, 
substance, etc.). In the second frame an identity transformation is depicted, 
and in the third frame the question of con s c r va tion of equivalence is asked. 
On the right side of the panel three possible answers are presented. The 
correct and the two distractor choices show the cliaractors responding 

to the question, are randomly ordered in order to avoid position effects. In 
its current form the CCS consists of 30 cartoon panels. There were six items 
for each of the five tasks — conservation of number, substance, length, weight, 
and ego. UHiile Piagetian development has not been used in the past as a 
measure of giftednoss, the psychometric advantage of using the CCS, a test 
standardised on Chicano populations, and the possibility of considering 
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ndvaiu'od co^vnt ivo sopluju ication ns a mark oC ^jlfioclness warrnuLed iLs uac, 

^'^^^ T>\f;7''n u:c* T rsts of Croa t ivc? T hinkinc coiuiitits of two batteries, 
Verbal rorm A (or B) aiul Fi^,ural A (or H) • Form A in Spatiish and Engl ish 
wa5; used in tin's study. The Verbal Tests consist of seven parallel 
tasks. Knch task is believed to brinj; into piny somewhat different 
mental processes, yet cacli requires the subject to think in divergent 
directions. Tlie activ:'- ws involve asking questions about a drawing, 
making guesses about the causes of the pictured event, making guesses 
about the possible consequences of the event, producing ideas for improving 
a toy so that it will be more fun for children to play with, thinking of 
unusual uses of cardboard boxes, asking provocative questions, and thinking 
of the varied possible ramifications of an improbable event. The Figural 
Tests include three activities. The first task, Picture Construction, 
is designed to stimulate originality and elaboration. The two succeeding 
tasks, Incomplete Figures and Repeated Figures, increasingly elicit greater 
variability in fluency, flexibility, originality, and elaboration (Torrance, 
1966). Very importantly, the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking permit 
minority children to respond "correctly" in terms of their own experionces 
(Torrance, 1972), since diverse (and divergent) expression is the essence 
of each test. 

The theory underlying the V/ echsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
(Wise) is that inf.olligence is an integral facet of personality and the 
two cannot be separated. In constructing tliis measure a deliberate 
attempt was nunde to take into account some of the other factors v/hich 
contribute to the intelligence of an individual. The WISC consists o'f 
tv>;olve subtests in two major groupin^^s, as follows — Verbal: Information, 
Comprehension, Arithmetic, Similarities, Vocabulary, and Digit Span; 
Performance: Picture Completion, Picture Arrangements, Block Design, 
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Object A:;.se'nil)ly , CoJinj; aiul Ma;:es. In this study, eight: of the twelve 
tests were usetl (the first and last tests of tl;e verbal and performance 
proups Were not adminrsteretl) , and the verbal and performance T.Q.s were 
prorated from tliese scores. When necessary, the instructions for each 
subtest were ^;iven in Spanish. 

The Wise was orip,inally standardized on a sample of 2,200 boys and 
girls. Tliere were ]00 boys and 100 [^irls in each of the age groups, from 
five througli fifteen years. Only Anglo children were used to standardize 
the Wise (Weclislcr, 1949). 

Selection of r,lt"tod t;roup after data gatiiered . In selecting the initial 
sample for testing, tlio 'L'eacher Corps Volunteers' nominations were relied 
upon. Hut test data were the basis upon which gifted and non-gifted groups 
were sclecl:ed. Tlie project staff and representatives of the Evaluation 
staff oi SKDL met to decide what criterion should bo used for selection 
uf the giftt sample. 

The test instruments used in this study — the WISC (1) Verbal and 
(2) Performance, the Torrance Test of Crea tiv e Thinking (3) Verbc^l and 
(A) Figural , and DeAvilaVs (5) Cartoon Conservation Scales are somewhat 
diverse measures of intellectual ability. In order to use these measures 
it was n;:^cessary to obtain cut-off points for the gifted group. Four 
raters independently established giftedness cut-off scores for each of 
these five measures for each grade level, kindergarten through third. 
Any child whose score was at or above one of the five cut-off scores was 
placed in the gifted group. 

Each rater's cut-off scores are listed in Table 1 by test instrument 
and by grade level. Table 2 contains the number of gifted children each 
rater identified (by test instrument, by grade level) with his/her 
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respective cut-ofr scores. Table 3 presents the number of pitted children 
identlfLed by each rater (collapsed across test and grade level) and the 
median number of gifted children identified by the four raters. 

Corrclatiotis between eacli rater's ratings and tlie corresponding group 
median ratings are found in Table 4. These correlations provide measures 
of rater reJiahilily by establishing the extent to which each rater agreed 
with the group median ratings. Three (J, EL, ER) of the four correlations 
were within an accr^ptable significance level while the fourth was not; 
consequently, the ratings of the fourth rater (M) • which were '•ot suf- 
ficiently in agreement with those of the other three raters, were dropped 
for purposes of obtaining a mean group rating. 

Table 5 contains the rounded mean number of gifted children identified, 
listed by test instrument and by grade levels, computed on the basis of 
the three raters (J, EL, ER) . The number of different children identified 
as gifted on at least one of the five test intruments were presented by 
grade level and by rater in Table 6. 

Thirty-four (34) ciiildren across grade levels were selected into the 
gifted category on at least one of the five test instruments. Nine of 
these children were selected into the gifted category on more than one 
instrument. Of these 34 gifted children, 22 were among those for whom 
behavioral and adjectival ratings had been collected. Ratings were col- 
lacted for a total of 54 children, tlie remaining 32 children fell into 
the normal group. The gifted sample had 17 males and 5 females; the 
normal sample had 18 males and 14 females. 
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TABLE 3 



. NUMIU'R or GIFTED Cilll.DHKN IDKNTIFTHD BY KACH JURY KATKR AND Ml-Dl/\N 
JURY RATING (COLLAPSED ACROSS TLST INSTRUMENTS A1\D GliADE LEVELS) 



Number of Gificd Cluldron Iclontifiod 

by Each Rater (Collapsod Across Tests Median Number of Gifted 

and Grade Levels) Children Identified 



M* 


J 


EL 


UK 


Median 


11 


2 


2 


2 


2.16 


6 


1 


1 


1 


1.16 


6 


1 


1 


1 


1.16 


8 


7 


7 


7 


7.16 


5 


2 


5 


1 


3.50 


9 


1 


6 


0 


3.50 


A 


2 


2 


1 


2.00 


11 


4 


4 


2 


4.00 


8 


6 


3 


3 


4.50 


9 


1 


3 


0 


2.00 


7 


2 


2 


1 


2.00 


7 


A 


4 


4 


4.16 


7 


2 


4 


2 


3.00 


10 


1 


1 


1 


1.16 


7 


1 


1 




1.16 


7 


1 


3 


3 


3.00 


8 


4 


5 


1 


4.50 


11 


6 


8 


0 


7.00 


5 


3 


6 


0 


4.00 


8 


9 


6 


2 


8.00 



^Initials of Jury Rater. 
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tabll: 4 





COUREl^M'IONS 


13ETV.'E1:N JURY RATERS AND 


GROUP MEDIAN 




Rater 


Moan Rating 


Mean Mcjciian RatiuR 


£ 


df 


M* 


7.70 (1.97) 


3.45 (1.99) 


.247 


18 


J 


3.00 (2.30) 


3.45 (1.99) 


.923*** 


18 


EL 


3.80 (2.24) 


3.45 (1.99) 


.919*** 


18 


ER 


1.65 (1.61) 


3.45 (1.99) 


.404** 


18 



Standard deviations are in parentheses • 
* Initials of Jury Rater, 

£ < .08 

£ < .001 
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TAULi: s 



RouNDr.o Mr.AN (J''--, F,R) M':ir.i:ns or gutki) ciiii.nKr.N 
iDLNi j Fi i;d i;y jury k.\Ti:Rs on fivi; tfst instrumlnts 



INSTRUMFtaS 



DK_AV11,A Wise V1:R1V\L WI.SC l'FnFOU:L\N-(:F TORKAN 'Ci: V::KUAL T ORRANCF F IGUKAl. 

Gli.\l)F ■ "~ ' ^ ' 

K 2 3 4 3 3 

Ist 1 2 1 1 5 

2nd 12 2 1 3 

3i.d 7 3 4 2 6 

^Initials of Jury Rater. 
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TAULK 6 

NUMUKRS OK 1)1 1'FMKHNT ClITI.DRl'.N I DI'NTl FII* D 
AS GU'TB) ON AT LI- AST ONE TEST 

RATERS 

Rounded Honn** 



J KL ER (J. EL. ER) 

GRADE 

K 10 11 8 7 

Isc 9 lA 2 9 

2nd 4 6 ? A 

3rd _16 15 13 lA 

Totals 39 A6 25 3A 



* Initials of Jury Rntcr. 

**Tho niiiiibers in this column arc not based on the 
arithmetic moans of the raterii' values in Table 6, 
hut rather arc based on the rounded means in 
Table 5. 
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CAf^fflA*" i porspo c t Ivrys « Ovnr five million Mexican Americans reside in the 
Uniti'd States. Fifty porcont of our Mexican Americans arc 13 years 
old or yoiin^.er — a startling indication of the higli birth rate in the Chicano 
population. Less than seven percent of all Mexican Americans residing in 
the Southwest arc foreign born. Less than five percent are of mixed or 
foreign parentage. For many the family roots extend well into the history 
of these states containing a unique, albeit neglected (if not rejected) 
historical legacy. For others the immersion into the dominant culture is 
recent, al'icnating, hostile, and costly. There is a keen sensitivity in 
the Mexican American of his place in the hierarchy of United States social 
strata, as citizen, as indigenous resident, as iimnigrant (Romano, 1969). 

The recognition that the Office of Education would propose funding this 
program in an attempt to begin to identify gifted potential within the Mexican 
American conununity brought mostly surprise, initially, from tlie respondents 
within the community. Some were suspicious and refused to participate: 
"What do tliey want to know now?'* Others asked, **Will this really help my 
children?'* A few other parents immediately stated that they believed that 
at least one, if not all, of their own children v/ere gifted in some way. 
All of the parents interviewed, it is interesting to note, had expectations 
for their children: wrjnt my children to have the things I didn't have, 

that 1 couldn't have"; didn't have no schooling, but my children are in 
school."* 

Among the young people surveyed and observed, children and teenagers — in 
their neighborhoods, schools, hang^outs — there seemed to be little difficulty 
in identifying tlie gifted or talented peer or in talking about giftcdnoss 
and talent. 
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When queried on, "\fl)at it means to be smart in adult daily life", people 
responded with comments such as: 

finding something that makes you happy and pursuing that. If you are 
smart you accept some things, sacrifice, set some goals that enhance you as a 
human being. In today *s society, they pay a premium for being super-smart • " 
(Female, 34, Management Professional.) • 

"...finding some good for himself and his community," (Female, 63, third 
grade education.) 

"...para dar valor al Mexico-Americano, asking for what is just." (Female 
47, fourth .grade , educated in Mexico.) 

".,. speak both languages perfect." (Male, 63, fifth grade education •) 

"...making rational decisions based on past experiences and current 
experiences." (Male, 28, Professional Administrator,) 

Respect, recognition, and self-esteem are priir.iry to the Mexican American 
culture. Success, status, and talent combined with these primary values color 
the popular portrayal of the gifted Mexican American child. 

As we reviewed the data from the interviews, we realized that the Mexican 
Americans In our sample did not make the clear-cut distinctions between 
giftedness and talent found in the professional literature. Rather, the dis- 
tinctions that were made centered on habits, interests, and people with whom 
they interacted. It may bp. that only the discerning parent can make an 
honest distinction between a child's being gifted or talented, or perhaps 
young children are not really differentiated along these dimensions except, 
perhaps, in the most obvious and stereotypic ways, e.g., dancing and singing. 

It would seem, tlien, that to the Mexican Americans interviewed it is 
not sufficient to ho ''intelligent*' to be gifted; a child must also be vivo, 
lis to — a gifted child, in short, must have verve, style. Being able to 
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**make it*' tUicr.^'i^^J^ special typo of giftedncss that can survive and succeed 
in an educationally and socially ''incompatible'* (Cardenas & Cardenas, 1973) 
environment (Laosa, personal communication) . 

The talented child, if he has had an opportunity to discover and develop 
his talent, oxliibits a real joy in it. He spends much of his time practicing, 
often to the exclusion of other activities and friends. "Ignores his friends 
to pursue talent." One negative result of this might be that he displays his 
talent so much that he is called . a show off. This ' child 'receives* more .'attention 
'than other children because of hib talent. "They stand out more. People notice 
their talent./' but this child also seeks attention. He enjoys being the center of 
^ittention, "Sometimes he is unhappy when no one pays attention to him." It is 
almost as if he requires attention, that is, an audience. 

The gifted child is considered to be more aware of what is going on in the 
world than other children his age. As one teacher put it, "Other children are 
wondering if (an object) is red; he's wondering how it is that men really made 
it to the moon." Although Chicano gifted children are believed to be proud, 
they are not believed to be mental show offs, ordinarily. Their manner of 
speaking and range of knowledge draw the attention of sensitive adults, but 
they shy away from being the center of attention and very frequently 
help other children in class or siblings at home. They exhibit a type of 
quiet sophistication and maturity about intellectual matters. 

The talented child is considered more active than the gifted child. Per- 
haps this is because of the difference in their interests. Of both of them 
it was said, "restless, don't like to be doing just one thing." The gifted 
child is often seen as quiet, serious, and pensive, though this is perhaps 
stereotypic. 
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Gifted cliildren exhibit a strong, spontaneous desire for self-improvement. 
"Discovers his talent and keeps ^oing from there to get better." " Ticne pensa - 
mientos do scr Rf'^nde " (lias thoughts of becoming great) . "Realizes the impor- 
tance of trying." They are considered to be independent and self-reliant. 
"Does things on his own without being told." "Uses his own judgment." Perhaps 
this is one of the reasons they are thought of as leaders. "Others are always 
looking to them before they do anything." "Always want to organize something, 
and others want to do what they suggest." They are not only leaders of other ' 
children hut also "the first to try things." "They think of ideas and make up 
games that others would not do." 

Giftecl children use their imaginations more freely and "talk and play 
with more imagination." "They influence people their way, they are innovators." 
They create games, songs, dances, art work, and stories and therefore enjoy 
these self-made activities rather than those structured for them. 

The gifted and talented children seem to do well in school. But it is 
very interesting to note that the Mexican Americans we interviewed stressed 
class participation, a desire to learn more, and a studious nature much more 
than academic grades as indicators of intelligent behavior. Thus a form of 
"style" is recognized as an important concomitant of talent and giftedness. 
These children have a need to be involved in whatever activity they happen to 
be pursuing at the time. " Nines que se aplican, hacen lo que les inleresa . 
Estas pers on ns son muy trabaj adoras , no son rincondosas . " (Children who apply 
themselves, do what interests them. Tliey work hard; they don*t fcol around.) 
They are "bored easily, if not actively involved in something." 

Both the talented and gifted children aire intelligent. The talented 
child is one with special abilities in one or more areas. Although "intel- 
ligent" was the most frequent response given for the gifted child, most people 
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felt that to bo considered gifted "a child musit not only have intelligence, 
but con\n\on sense and use them both v/ell," Both are inquisitive, always asking 
questions, Tiie talented child is especially interested and eager to learn 
about the area or areas in which he is talented. They are *'not hesitant to 
show interest in v;hatcvcr they are good at." The gifted child is not satisfied 
with a simplistic answer to his questions. Very often he will want to explore 
alternative questions: "but what if this happened...", "what if it were like 
this...?" Furthermore, the gifted child "knows how to make it in the Anglo 
worlu.'* Gifted leadership is daring, knowledgeable, articulate, and inviting: 
"Can ::pGak well, can engage others in his activities, gets everybody in it." 

It was stated that gifted and talented children are talkative, especially 
about their interests. It is believed that teachers often do not distinguish 
between the sincere and enthusiastic interest and creative ideas of a gifted 
child, on the one hand, and anotiier child's desire to show off. Consequently, 
many of tliese brigiit children are labelled trouble-makers and teachers fail 
to encourage their interests or deal with the challenges their ideas might 
hold. With another type of population, Wallach and Kogan (1965) found similar 
"disruptive" tendencies among certain categories of bright or creative children. 

A distinction betvv^een gifted and talented may be that the gifted child 
initiates conversation with adults and older children and maintains their 
genuine attention. "They like to hang around older people and prefer them 
to children." He "holds his oxn^ in a conversation with grown ups." He "keeps 
adults interested in what he^s saying." But not all of the interviewees felt 
gifted and talented children were talkative. Almost as many said that they 
were quiet. " Es el mas callado de los niuos ." He is "quiet, does not try 
to attract attention." In the classroom, he might be overlooked by all but 
the most observant teacher. 
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Some gifted and tal<.M\ted children have lots o£ friends. '* Amist:otos , 
tionon buonos modor; con toda la gonto /' (They are friendly, they are nice to 
everybody.) They "have many friends and are well-liked." "Everyone instantly 
likes him because lie ' b so smart and clever." Others do not have many friends 
for a number of reasons: (1) "would not have the same interests as peers," 

(2) "he's mature for his age, it is often difficult for him to find friends," 

(3) "they like to be alone more often tluin other kids," or (4) "alone they 
can concentrate better on their talents." But this is not to say that the 
gifted loner is necessarily dis liked. 

They seem to have developed other skills of social relatability valued 
highly enough to be mentioned as characteristics. They are sensitive children 
attuned to the needs of others. "They are usually more responsible and sen- 
sitive to others around them." At home the gifted child is helpful, assuming 
responsibility for chores and the care of brothers and sisters. In school, 
they help other children with their homeowrk. They are regarded as well- 
behaved, obedient children, but not afraid to speak their minds. .They are 
kind, considerate, and willing to share. They are respectful and respected 
by peers and adults alike. 

Gifted and talented children feel vibrations of resentment from peers and 
adults, Vetry often they v/ill not show their tc-lent to survive among peers and 
adults, who might view their ability as a threat, or because they are frustrated 
by the obvious lack of opportunities for its development. It should be noted 
that the Mexican American community considers environmental influences, school 
facilities, opportunities for development, recognition and encouragement by 
teachers, family income, and parental influence to be of paramount importance 
for the expression and development of talent. 

Hov; is it that a child comes to be considered gifted or talented? Some of 
the people interviev;ad believe that to be " muy inteligente, viene de alto, do 
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Dips . " (very intollipent; , comes from above, from God). " Que os un don :" 
it is a gift from God. Other people feel that even though a person might be 
born with this gift or talent, without a supportive environment, training and 
encouragement the gift will be lost or misdirected, as in the case of some 
gifted gang leaders (some of whom, we're happy to report, "went straight" as 
adults and became academic and financial leaders in their communities) . 

Many people feel that all children are gifted, but that many children, 
especially Mexican Americans, will never have an opportunity to develop to 
their fullest potential. The Mexican American's seeming willingness to 
recognize tlie diverse gifts of different persons, although perhaps not a 
popular idea among many educators of the gifted, may be a folk counterpart 
of Bloom's (1973) notion that if a gifted child were defined as one who 
scored in the top 10 percent on one or more of Thurstone's Primary Mental 
Abilities, then 60 percent of the nation's children would be considered 
gifted. 

Passow (1972) recognized the need to conduct guidance and other ancil- 
lary services not only for the gifted student but also for the student's 
family. The debriefing which the project staff conducted for the inter- 
viewers and our own experiences in interviewing parents in the field indi- 
cated that a parental or family counseling effort seems indeed to be worth- 
while. A number of parents of our potentially gifted children expressed 
concerns for providing adequate educational opportunities — particularly 
finding the needed finances for a college education — for their chfiildren. 

Analyses of the Data . Multiple discriminant analysis was used to deter- 
mine if the behaviors studied could adequately distinguish between gifted 
and normal children. Factor analysis was not attempted for a number of 
reasons: the sample was not random; the sample for which complete data 
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IukI l)oi?n eoljcciccl w^is small; and a factor match of the factor structure 
of tUii, gi£Lod and normal groups would have been necessary. With the small 
N, the factor match would probably not have been reliable or valid since 
tlie number of items exceeded the number of Subjects. Analyses of 
variance, however, were run separately on each item of the behavioral 

rating scale and the adjectival rating scale. 

Multiple discriminant analyses were run on the data, using the be- 
havior ratings and the adjective ratings as predictor variables in two 
separate analyses. The multiple discriminant analysis procedure may be 
viewed as an extension of a simple analysis of variance procedure, where 
instead of working with one dependent variable, the concern is with 
whether the groups differ on a number of dependent variables analyzed 
simultaneously. Essentially, such a procedure provides information con- 
cerning the extent and the manner in which two or more groups may be 
differentiated by a set of dependent variables operating together. In 
the case of the gifted project, the pupils were divided into two cate- 
gories: gifted and non-gifted. The task was then to determine, via the 
multiple discriminant procedure, whether or not the behavior ratings 
and/or the adjective ratings allowed for discrimination between the two 
groups. When ratings on the scales v/ere found to discriminate between 
the two groups, individual items in the rating scales were examined in 
an effort to determine which items contributed most to the discrimination. 

In the discriminant analysis, an index called Wilks' lambda (_A) , is 
computed to provide information regarding the amount of variance accounted 
for by tlie predictor variables. The significance of lambda is tested with 
an F-ratio, which provides information concerning the probability that group 
differences as large or larger than those obtained could be produced by 
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drawinj; soino number of random samples (in this case, two samples labeled 
"gifted" and "non-gifted") from the overall group of pupils. 

Thc» differentiation between the groups may exist along a number of 
dimensions or "functions," as they are called in the discriminant analysis. 

only two groups are employed in the analysis, as was the case for the 
gifted project, only one discriminant function can be isolated. 
Statistic is used to test the significance of each discriminant function. 

All of the predictor variables (in this case, items on the behavior 
rating scale or the adjective rating scale) contribute to a p;reater or 
lesser extent in the discrimination obtained by each function. Item load- 
ings on the discriminant function provide an indication of the degree to 
which each item contributed to the optimal discrimination obtained by that 
set of items. 

In addition to performing the multivariate discriminant analyses, 
simple analyses of variance were done between the gifted and non-gifted 
groups, using each item of each of the two rating scales as a dependent 
variable separately. 

Results from both the multivariate and univariate analyses are 
presented next. 

Behavior ratings , \^^len the behavior rating data were submitted to the 
multivariate discriminant analysis, a significant Wilks' lambda (J\ = .09, 
■^43 11 " R .05) was obtained, indicating that the probability was 

less than .05 that the gifted and non-gifted pupils had been assigned at 
random to their respective groups from a common student population. As 
was mentioned previously, two groups can only differ along one dimension 
in this type of analysis, and it was found that the dimension discriminated 
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TABLK 7 



CZiLWIORxVI. IT1:MS UlllCll BEST DISCRIMINATE BETWKIlN 
GIFTHD AND NOimL GROUPS ON THE DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION 



BehLivior Rating 

I lean Number Item Description Loading 



2 Other children always ,35 

look for him/her and want 
to be around hira/hcr 

25 Understands and remembers ,27 

detailed instructions 

when given the first time, 

6 Accepts what parents tell -•26 

him/her without question or 
without talking back when 
he/she is being corrected 
for doing something wrong. 

39 Shows self -discipline in .25 

that he will not eat a 
snack right before a meal. 

21 Makes very high grades in .25 

school. 

16 Takes care of his/her things. ,25 

When finished playing or 
working with something;, 
returns it to its place. 

29 Uses a large vocabulary for .21 

his/her age. 

26 Learns things more quickly .21 

than other kids do. 

30 Speaks correctly, with good .20 

grammar for his/her age. 
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to a significant extent between the gifccd and non-gitted pupils (>(2 » 
78.25, c[£ = 43, £ < .002). Approximately 91% of the variance was accounted 
for by the items in the bcluivior rating scale. 

Items v;ere examined in terms of their loadings on the discriminant 
function in an effort to determine which items contributed most to the 
optimal discrimination between the two groups • Since no objective criterion 
for determining how higli a loading must be in order to be significant exists, 
an arbitrary cutoff of a loading of .20 was established. Nine items in the 
behavior rating scale loaded ,20 or above on the discriminant function, and 
these are listed on the following page, rank ordered by magnitude of loading. 

All of the items but item 6 have positive loadings on the discriminant 
function, meaning that gifted pupils engage in the rated behaviors to a 
greater extent than non-gifted pupils. Item 6 is a reflection that gifted 
children, at least as represented by the present sample, are less inclined 
to accept parental rebuke without question than are non-gifted children. 

Simple analyses of variance using behavior items as dependent variables 
revealed that the same behaviors v;ere important in discriminating between 
the gifted and non-gifted groups when analyzed separately as were found when 
the items were considered simultaneously. Those items for which an F-ratio 
v;ith a probability of less than .10 are listed in Table 8, in order 
of the magnitude of the probabilities. It will be seen that the items and 
their rank ordered importance are essentially the same as was determined in 
the multivariate analysis, except that fewer items were identified as 
important (using the arbitrary' criterion of an F-ratio with a probability of 
.10 or less) for the univariate results. 
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TABLK 8 

CLilnVIOlmL 1II;M3 WlilCri cr;ST LiISCRIhlwATt, uETwiitN 
GIFTED AND NOI^'-LU. GROUl'S ON UNIVARIATE ANALYSIS 

Behavior Rating Probability of 

It cm Number F-Ratio (df = 1.53) Obtaining F 

2 6.78 .01 

25 3.65 .06 

6 3.53 .06 

39 3.31 .07 

21 3.29 .07 

16 3.21 .08 
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The r.«*o"r means for nil of tlic bcliavior rating items identified as 
importiint Lhrour,h oitlu>r tiuiUivarialc or univariate procedures are found 
in Table 9. Item iiienns were derived from individual scorctJ obtained on 
a scale from 1 to 5, with 1 representine "almost always" and 5 representing 
"almost never." 



TAHLK 9 

MllAN iiKlIAVIOR RvUIflCS TOR GIFTKl) AN'U NORMAL 
CHILDREN ON DISCRIMINATING ITfclllS 



Item Gifted X Non-Gifted X 

2 1.63 2.61 

25 1.91 2.64 
6 A.U 3.33 

39 2.36 3.13 

21 1.50 2.09 

16 2./.5 3.31 

29 2.68 3.2/. 

26 1.77 2.33 

30 2.00 2.48 
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Ail J or t i vc tat ijij^ s > The multivnr into discriminant analysis using the 31 
adjective i\'ilin[; items as predictor variables yielded statistics with 
probabilities considerably above the .05 level (A^ » .AO, ]i3l,2A " 1.17, £ " 
.35 and X2 « 36.39, df^ « 31, £ » •2A), meaning that the adjective rating 
items, when analyzed simultaneously, did not discriminate between the gifted 
and non-gifted groups to n significant extent. Since the number of pupils 
(N « 54) was so small in relation to the number of predictor variables (31) » 
it is likely that the error term is inflated considerably, thus reducing the 
power of the test. Iflien a larger N, significant results might have been 
obtained. As it v^;aF:, approximately 60 percent of the variance was accounted 
for by items on the adjective rating scale. 

Simple analysis of variance results, in which each adjective rating 
item was treated separately as a dependent variable, yielded 11 items with 
^-ratios that had corresponding probabilities of less than .10. These 11 
items and the F-rntios and probabilities associated with them are rank- 
ordered by probability level in Table 10. The group means for the 11 
adjective rating items are found in Table 11. Each item was rated on a 
7-point scale, with 1 associated with the loft-most adjective and 7 with 
the adjective on the right side ot the adjective pair. 
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TABLE 10 

ADJECTIVAL ITEMS WHICH BEST DISCRIMINATE: BETWEEN 
GIFTED AND NORMAL GROUPS ON UNIVARIATE ANALYSIS 

Probability 

cm Number Item Description F-Ratio (df « 1,54) of obtaining F 

12 Serious - Sense of humor 10.77 .002 

17 Intelligent - Slow 9.A7 .004 

23 Not smart - Smart 4.95 .03 

21 Unsure, uncertain - Confident 4.66 .03 

in self 

4 Creative - Unoriginal, unimagi- 4.11 .04 

native 

5 Content - Ambitious 3.37 .07 

28 Dishonest - Tells truth 3.35 .07 
30 Dependent - Independent 3.28 .07 
16 Not curious - Curious 3.21 .08 

29 Good judgment - Poor judgment 3.03 .08 
20 Quiet - Expressive 2.79 .097 
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It appears tliat gifted children are rated as having a better sense 
of huraor, grijater intelligence, as being "smarter/' having more self- 
confidence, as being more creative, more ambitious, more inclined to 
tell the truth J more independent, more curious, as having better judgment, 
and being more expressive than non-gifted children. 

TABLE 11^ 

MEAN ADJECTIVE R.\TINGS FOR GIFTED AND NON-GIFTED 
CHILDREN ON DISCRIMINATING ITEMS 



Iter.1 No. 


Item Description 


Gifted X 


Non-gifted 


12 


Serious - Sense of Humor 


5.87 


4.18 


17 


Intelligent - Slow 


1.87 


3.09 


23 


Not smart - Smart 


6.13 


5.24 


21 


Unsure, uncertain - Confident 

in self 


5.74 


4.82 




Creative - Unoriginal, 

unimaginative 


1.87 


2.73 


5 


Content - Ambitious 


4.52 


3.36 


28 


Dishonest - Tells truth 


6.26 


5.70 


30 


Dependent - Independent 


4.22 


3.24 


16 


Not curious - Curious 


6.65 


6.03 


29 


Good judgment - Poor judgment 


2.17 


2.82 


20 


Quiet - Expressive 


5.39 


4.48 
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Discussion of the basic analyses . The multivariate discriminate analysis 
of the 43 item behavioral rating scale yielded a significant difference 
between the two groups. Nine items of the behavioral rating scale loaded 
at .20 or above on the discriminant function. Simple analysis of variance 
using behavior items as dependent variables proved to be important in dis- 
criminating between the gifted and non-gifted groups also. The items for 
which an F~ratio with a probability of less than .10 are essentially the 
same as those which wave determined by the multivariate analysis, except 

* 

that fewer items were identified as important (by an arbitrary criterion) 
for the univariate results. 

The multivariate discriminant analysis of the 31 adjective rating 
items did not discriminate between the gifted and non-gifted groups to a 
significant degree. However, the simple analysis of variance, in which 
each adjective rating item was treated separately as a dependent variable, 
yielded 11 items with F-ratios for which the corresponding probabilities 
are less than .10. These 11 items do tend to discriminate between the 
groups . 

An examination of items in terms of their loadings on the discriminant 
function revealed tho^.e items which contributed most to the optimal discrimi- 
nation between the two groups. No objective criterion has been estr.blished 
for determining how high a loading must be in order to be signf leant. Since 
this is an exploratory study, aiming to include any significant behaviors, 
a loading of .20 was considered to be of importance. 

In the course of developing the behavioral and adjectival rating scales, 
the items were revised after pilot testing. Still, while interviewing the 
parents of the children in the sample, the project staff took note of any 
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£ tatcincnts which seemed to be too vvordy, unclear, or misleading. Due to 
the exploratory nature of the study, it is important to remember that the 
wording of an item can affect an informant's response, hence the utility 
of the item. Had the responses been significantly altered by rephrasing 
of tiie statements, item loadings on the discriminant function or their 
significance on the univariate analyses may have been different. 

The multivariate analysis was only significant for the behavioral 
rating scale; thus, only the behavioral scale had itevas which loaded on a 
discriminant function. The interesting result to note is that items dealing 
with grades, a large vocabulary, and good granmiar did not contribute heavily 
to the optimal discrimination between the two groups. If similar, future 
studies bore this out, these might be established as differences between 
how educators and the Mexican American conununity view giftedness. 

Furthermore, future studies utilizing this item generating technique, 
but with a larger sample of gifted and normal Subjects, could profitably 
usf> stepwise multiple discriminant analysis. Such a procedure would (1) 
yield only those items which contribute significantly to identification 
(without the necessity of having to test each item separately) and (2) 
present a weighting formula which would lend itself to cross-validation 
and, ultimately, to direct application. 
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CONCLUSION 

As is stressed in the U. S. Office of Education's publication Educa- 
tion of the Gifted and Talente d (1972) and throughout this report, not 
enough concern is given to the educational needs of gifted and talented 
children and, because o£ the scarcity of reliable identification measures, 
even less is given to gifted minority group children. The paucity of 
research on minority gifted children, especially Mexican American gifted 
children, has also been noted. The importance of a study of this nature, 
which sought to determine a community perspective on giftedness and also 
use observable behaviors as indicators of giftedness, is evident. It is 
necessary to stress, however, the exploratory nature of this study. It 
is the '^first cut*' at developing (1) a cultural-community based definition 
of giftedness in Mexican American children and (2) a measure for identify- 
ing Mexican American gifted children using behavioral statements. 

The behavioral rating scale did differentiate between the gifted and 
non-gifted groups to a significant degree. In other words, parental ratings 
on the basis of observable behaviors alone serve to differentiate potentially 
gifted children. Since individual items on both tlie behavioral and adjectival 
rating scales also discriminated between the two groups, the results give an 
indication that the approach is worthy of further research, not only for minor 
ity groups in general but for the dominant ethiiic group as well. Similar 
studies should be mounted in other areas of the Southwest, rural as well as 
urban. Such studies would reveal the differences as well as the coiamonalir- 
ties in the perceptions of Mexican i\mericans on what giftedness is all about. 



wliat kinds of behaviors reveal giftedness or potential giftedncss, and 
what kinds of gifted behaviors are valued socially. Additions to and 
revisions of the rating scales would also make then usable and reliable 
for Mexican Americans in other parts of the country. 

Although univariate and multivariate discriminant analyses were run 
on these data, other types of analyses could also be done. With a larger 
N and randomization of the sample, future researchers could do factor 
analyses of items in order to determine which variables define giftedness 
for this population. Relevant items could be combined in a manner which 
would weight each optimally in order to make this diagnosis more accurate 
If a cross-cultural design were implemented, comparisons between or among 
groups would be possible, and the professions might also be able to see 
how close psychologically derived views of giftedness are related to the 
lay public. If the same or similar testing instruments were used in 
future research, an analysis within the gifted group should be undertaken 
Those children selected for performing well on the WISC Verbal could be 
compared across behaviors with children selected by the other tests. Als 
the use of rating scales should be expanded to include the perceptions of 
teachers and other community members, both adults and adolescents, and 
developed in a manner which would yield valid results regardless of the 
ethnicity of the rater. 

Having administered the rating scales and worked x^ith the resultant 
data, the project staff proposes at this time to (1) assemble a composite 
list/scale of items which might identify potentially gifted Mexican 
Ameriican children and (2) revise the wording of those items which present 
difficulties during the data gathering phase of the project. Less than 
half of the items on each of the scales differentiated between the gifted 
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and noiv-yif ted Rroui)S. Therefore, the staff proposes to combine the items 
on a shorter, more concise scale. Other items from the original scales 
have also been included if (1) the project staff decided that "nearly 
significant'* items would have discriminated between the two groups had 
they been worded better or had the sample been larger, or (2) the items 
reflect an idea on giftedness and gifted behavior which was heavily 
stress ed in the community survey but which did not show in the discrimi- 
nant analyses. 

The behavioral and adjectival rating scales which follow, then, con- 
sist of the items which meet tlie above criteria. Most of these retain 
their original wording, while others have been re-edited for clarity. 
Future experimental use of these instruments should employ several dif- 
ferent judges (e.g., teacher and parent) in order to obtain ratings on 
the same traits in different settings. Also, the protocol may be profit- 
ably administered ac several points in time during the early elementary 
years in order to nonitor the behcivior of children selected as potentially 
gifted and to identify "late bloomers." 

Again it is important to underscore the idea that giftedness may 
refer to a whole set of characteristics or behaviors not all of which 
need be present in the typical behavior of any one person. Indeed, some 
of these attributes may seem contradictory. It is probably more accurate 
to say that patterns of traits are the key to understanding gifted children, 
although there may be some cotnmon traits in the group as well. What com- 
monalitio53 and patterns of differences (types of giftedness) may ultimately 
emerge is still an empirical question, one which may be amenable to cross- 
cultural investigation. 
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